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created a new phase to the problem and makes more difficult its solution when applied to the old houses in the poorer districts of our large cities and industrial centers. Houses in these districts never had sanitary utilities and conveniences. Because they are centrally located they are usually rented as long as they are at all habitable and not condemned by health boards. The immigrant worker is not so particular. The unorganized toiler has little choice. His economic condition determines his mode of life and standard of habitation. He can consider only proximity to his workshop without extra cost of travel to and from his work. Long hours of toil do not permit him to live any great distance from the shop.
The owners of these properties are well aware of these disadvantageous economic conditions of the workers, and logically reason, "why should we therefore remodel or refit the old buildings, and lose that income which these improvements will entail?" Because there is not the same language in use, among these foreign workers, with a multiplicity of foreign customs and practices and a lack of trade organization, many of these workers are comparatively indifferent and generally extremely weak against strong groups who have financial interests in the properties and who do not hesitate to commercialize every economic disadvantage of these workers. The problem of housing in these old districts, is, therefore, distinctively the most essential yet most difficult problem to solve.
The demand of the wage earners is not only for sanitary and fit houses to live in, but the workers are also insistent that a sufficient number of houses shall be available so that they may he freed from the evils of high rents, over-crowding, and congestion. Such conditions of housing make not only for discomfort and tinhappiness but promote disease and degeneration.
The ordinary method of supplying houses throughout their erection by private capital for investment and speculation has rarely, if ever, been adequate. Nearly all of our cities are built upon a system of exploitation. Most houses built for the wage earners are built to sell. They are built shoddily and only as good as they must be in direct proportion to the building laws and municipal supervision. It has not been a question of building well, but of building profitably. Usually, and quite generally, banking and loaning institutions are in league with the owners of building projects, and later turn over their joint projects to other innocent persons to be squeezed by them in